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THE RESULTS OF A STUDY OF THE TIME ALLOCATED TO VARIOUS 
ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE ARTS BY 46 TEACHERS OF 1,600 FIRST-GRADE 
DISADVANTAGED URBAN CHILDREN IN NEW YORK CITY ARE REPORTED. 
TWELVE CLASSES EACH WERE ASSIGNED TO ONE OF FOUR METHODS USED 
IN THE CRAFT PROJECT (COMPARING READING APPROACHES TO 
FIRST-GRADE TEACHING WITH EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 
CHILDREN) — (1) basal READER, <2) BASAL READER WITH 
PHONOVISUAL TECHNIQUES, (3) LANGUAGE-EXPERIENCE, AND (4) 
LANGUAGE- EXPERIENCE WITH AUDIOVISUAL SUPPLEMENTATION. TEACHER 
LOGS WERE COMPLETED BY THE TEACHERS DAILY FOR NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER 1964 AND FOR 5 CONSECUTIVE DAYS OF EACH SUBSEQUENT 
MONTH TO MAY 1965. DATA COLLECTED SHOWED THAT THE TEACHERS 
EMPHASIZED APPROPRIATE ACTIVITIES FOR FIVE READING ACTIVITIES 
AND 10 SUPPORTIVE LANGUAGE ARTS ACTIVITIES, BUT THEY DIFFERED 
SIGNIFICANTLY IN THE TIME SPENT FOR SIX OF THESE ACTIVITIES. 
THE SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES WERE IN THE DIRECTION CONSISTENT 
WITH THE ASSIGNED METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. EXAMPLES OF THE 
TEACHER LOGS USED ARE APPENDED. THIS PAPER WAS PRESENTED AT 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION CONFERc.NCE 
(CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 19, 1966). (NS) 
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Problem and Objectives 



The difficulty encoiantered by disadvantaged children in learning to read 
has become one of the nation *s most provocative research problems. There emerges 
a clear necessity to discover effective ways of teaching the culturally different 
child, introducing the Language Arts in an orderly, sequential fashion. The most 
appropriate sequences and time allotments are goals for future research. 

A preliminary problem arises as to what is happening in classes of disadvan- 
taged children today? What are teachers doing when they say they are teaching 
the Language Arts? How are they dividing the time allotted to this important 
area of the curriculum at the present time? These questions arose as by-products 
of a study in first-grade reading. Th\is a unique opportunity was presented to 
investigate the allocation of time to the various aspects of the language arts, 
including reading, by a large group of teachers of first-grade disadvantaged 
children living in ghetto areas of New York City. 



Procedures 



Methods in the Study 

At this point a short description of the reading study called the CRAFT 
Project seems necessary. Figure 1 shows the teaching methods that were used. 



This report is based on data collected in Project No. 26H of the Cooperative 
Research Program of the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Additional support was given to the project by the Board of Education 
of the City of New York and the Division of Teacher Education of The City University 
whose Office of Research and Evaluation is conducting the research. 
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Skills -Centered Approach 
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Basal Reader Method 




Basal Reader Method with 
phonovisual Word Recognition 


i 

t 


12 Classes 




12 Classes 

1 



Language-Experience Approach 



24 Classes 



Language-Experience Method 



12 Classes 



Language-E:q)erience Method vitH 
Audio-Visual Supplementation ' 

12 Classes 



Figure 1. Two Mhjor Approaches Subdivided into Four E 2 q)erimental Methods 



The Craft Project (Comparing Reading ^preaches to First-Grade Teaching 
with Educationally Disadvantaged Children) is one of the coordinated research 
projects in first-grade reading currently receiving support from the Cooperative 
Research Program. The central comparison is between the Skills-Centered Approach 
and the Language-ES^erience Approach. The Skills-Centered Approach emphasizes the 
need for order, structure, and built-in repetition. Skills are introduced in 
specific sequence, the vocabulary is carefidly controlled, and the teacher is pro- 
vided with detailed lesson plans. The Language -E:q)erience Approach emphasizes 
the need for self-expression through the use of the child’s oral language as a 
basis for beginning reading materials. His experiencesprovide a basis for concept 
building, language enrichment, and vocabulary development. Out of the discussion 
of these experiences, chart stories are developed and used for reading and writing 
for skills instruction, and for drill. The transition to book reading is gradual 
and individualized. 
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Each of these two main approaches is further divided into two teaching 
methods. The Skills-Centered Approach is sub-divided into Method 1 , Basal Reader 
l3thod, with close adherence to the instructions contained in the teachers* 
manuals; and Method II, the Phonovisual Method of teaching word recognition used 
v/ith basal readers, in place of the word recognition lessons contained in the 
manuals. The Language-E:q)erience Approach was subdivided into Method III, 
Language -Experience with customary use of audio-visual teclinology, and Method IV, 
Language-Experience with heavy supplementation of audio-visual methodology. 



;^ 7Dulation 

Since there were twelve classes in each of the four treatments, 48 first-grade 
teachers participated, together with their approximately l600 pupils, predomin- 
antly low socio-economic Negro children, in twelve schools located in three 
boroughs of New York City. These schools with one exception had been designated^ 
as *' special service” schools to receive extra educational and psychological services 
because of the high incidence of cultural deprivation and instructional problems. 



Method of Collecting Data 

It was important that the time spent in teaching be equalized among the four 
experimental methods in order to eliminate a potential source of uncontrolled 
variance. A further problem that had to be solved was that nine of the twelve 
schools were on full five-hour sessions and three were on part-time foiur-hOT^ 
sessions. A Daily Teacher Log was therefore designed to record the total time 
spent c** reading and on supportive Language Arts activities. The recommended 
total time allotted to this combination was established us three hours a day for 
the nine five-hour schools and two and one -half hours a day in the three four-hour 
schools. 



For Skills-Centered teachers (Basal 
following use of time was designated; 


Reader and Phonovisual Methods) the 
5 Hours 4 Hours 


Language Arts - Total 


120 min. 


100 min. 


Reading 


(90 min.) 


(75 min.) 


Other Language Arts 


(30 min.) 


(25 min.) 


Social Studies 


50 min. 


25 min. 


Science and Health 


50 min. 


25 min. 


Total 


180 min. 


150 min. 



For the teachers in the Language -Experience methods the proper allocation of 
time was more difficult, since many of the Language Arts activities were developed 
out of experiences which could also be classified as Social Studies or Science and 
Health. The Language-E3q)erience teachers were therefore asked to devote the same 
total (l30 minutes for five-hour schools and 150 minutes for four-hour schools) 
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to the cooiblnation of Language Arts, Social Studies, and Science* Integiation 
and mutual reinforcement of the Language- Arts (listening, speaking, reading and 
^ < .ing) was a basic concept of the Language-Experience approach: therefore, the 
oalance of time between Reading and the other Language Arts was flexible. 



n ^imber of Logs 

Teacher Logs were recorded every school day in November and December. The 
number of logs was then reduced to five consecutive days a month for two reasons: 
(l) the teachers expressed some resentment against recording every dayj (2) the 
research staff judged that five a month would be adequate for the necessary sta- 
tistical analysis concerning equalization of time. The teachers continued to 
submit logs through the month of May. 

Format of the Log 

The original log form was tried out in one school and then mimeographed, 
incorporating the teachers* suggestions. Checking, totaling and doing statistical 
computations proved to be a time-consuming activity, absorbing a considerable 
amount of research assistajit time. It was therefore revised as an optical scanning 
record form for the I.B.M. 1230 system, for use in the second year*s replication 
and continuation studies. Both log forms are appended. 

As can be seen from these forms, the log was designed to elicit from the 
teacher an accurate statement concerning the time spent in all aspects of the 
Language Arts, divided into the two major categories of Reading Activities and 
Supportive activities. Social Studies and Science, which were integrated into 
the language Arts in the two methods of the Language-Experience Approach, were 
also included. 



A ccuracy of the l?Qgs 

There is, of course, no way to verify the accuracy of the times entered by 
the teachers. Classroom appraisals by siqpervisors and reports of objective 
observers concurred in confirming the seriousness with which the logs were regarded. 
In going over the completed log forms, however, the research staff noted some use 
of the two "other” columns for activities covered in the specific categories. 

These errors were not numerous, especially when compared to the total time spent 
in the 48 classes. 
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Results and Discussion 

Table 1 presents the average daily instructional time in minutes for the 
two major approaches and the four teaching methods. 



Table 1 

Average Daily Instructional Time for 
Two Approaches and Four Teaching Methods 



1 

Variable 


Time in 

Minutes per day 


Skills-Centered Approach 


171*5 


X. Basal Reader Method 


172.1 


IX. Phonovisual Method 


170.8 


Language-E:q)erience Approach 


175*9 


III. Language-E;}q)erience Method 


194.0 


IV. L-E Audio-Visual Method 

i 


157*8 

1 

1 



It is apparent that, the difference between the instructional time devoted to the 
two major approaches (171.5 vs 175*9 minutes) is negligible, and that both are 
reasonably close to the goal of l80 minutes. 

The disparity between the Language E3q)erience methods with and without audio- 
visual supplementation may be in part an artifact of the method of reporting, since 
it seems probable that time spent with A-V equipment was omitted from the log by 
some teachers , although preparation and ensuing discussions were included. Another 
possible e:q>lanation is the slowness with which the Audio-Visual Method became 
implemented. 

The teachers encountered difficulty in becoming accustomed to the C31APT time 
allotment, which was considerably greater than the time suggested for the Language 
Arts in the most recent Board of Education Curriculum Bulletin No«l, i.e., 90 to 
120 minutes per day for the Language Arts, of which only 30 to 45 minutes are desig- 
nated for Reading. 

Figure 2 shows the progress month by month of teachers of the four methods in 
approximating 180 minutes per day. The Audio-Visual and Basal Reader teachers 
staarted low and reached the desired level in March. The Fhcxiovlsual teachers showed 
least change. The Language-Experience teachers started at the desired level and 
then went up, down, and up again. 
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Figure 2. Changes in Total Language Arts Tijoe Per Lay for Four Teaching 

Methods, by Months^ in Full-Session Schools 
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Each teacher was encoureiged at successive meetings to aim as closely as 
possible at a total of iSO minutes^ and the log forms provided feedback by which 
they could tell whether they were going over or under the desired figure. In a 
sense. Figure 1 represents learning curves for groups of teachers in adjusting to 
an increase in the time per day to be devoted to the Laiiguage .Arts* 

There is a marked difference between the two main approaches in the pro- 
Xjortions of time spent in Reading Activities as cozipared to Supportive Activities. 
~A& can be seen in Table 2, the teachers in the Skills-Centered Approach spent 33*5 

Table 2 

Percents of Instructional Tin.f^ Devoted to 
Reading Activities and Stqpportlve Activities 



r 


Percentage of Instructional Time 


Variable 


Reading 

Activities 


Supportive 

Activities 


Skills-Centered Approach 


55.5 


44.5 


I. Basal Reader Method 


56 


44 


II. Phonovlsual Method 


55 


45 


Language-E^^erience Approach 


59.5 


60.5 


III. Itanguage-Experience Method 


42 


58 


rv. L-E Audio-Visual Method 

1 


57 


65 



per cent of their time in Reading Activities while the Language-Experience teachers 
spent only 59*5 per cent of their time in Reading Activities. Conversely the 
Skills-Centered teachers spent 44.5 per cent of time in Supportive Activities, 
while the Language-EaqDerience teachers spent 60.5 per cent of their time in Sup- 
portive Activities. The difference between the two approaches is signific^t 
(p < •05)» Within each approach the difference between the two methods is small 
and not significant. 

Teacher practice had been measured at the start of the CRAFT Project by the 
San Diego Inventory of Approaches to the Teaching of Reading . According to that 
questionnaire, the CRAFT teachers, before training began, tended as a group tc 
score significantly higher ( p < .01) on a scale of Basal Reader practices than 
on a scale of Language-Experience practices. A second administration of the 
San Diego Inventory at the end of the year revealed that each group of teachers 
had changed significantly in the direction of the method to which they had been 
assigned. 
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Table 3 piesente the percentage of time per day spent on each of the five 
i'remized kinds of reading activities and on each of the ten kinds of supportive 
activities, by method. 



Table 3 



Percentages of Time Spent on SpeciJILc Reading and 
Supportive Activities in Four Teaching Methods 



ACTIVITIES 


SkJlls-Centered 


* 

Language -Experience ^ 




I 1 

Basal 

Reader 


II 

Phono- 

Visual 


III • IV ’ . 
Language Lang .-Exp* | 
Experience Audio-Vis . i 


P 


Reading Activities 


56f> 


"3% 


42^ 


37?f \ 




Basal Reader 


20.8 


25.3 


3.3 

1 


2.0 


< .01 


Experience Chart 


6.9 


4.7 


12.6 j 


10.9 


< .01 


Sight Word Practice 


8.2 1 


5.7 


7.7 i 


6.9 




Phonics 


s.a 1 


17.2 


7.7 


7.6 


< .01 


Other Reading Activitie 


3*9 ; 


2.1 


10.7 


9.6 


< .01 


m • 

Supportive Activities 


kki 






6% 




Story-Telling 


8.7 


10. 0 


9.4 


7.1 


m 


D1«'*.ussion 


5.3 


8.0 


10.6 


10c2 


m 


Writing 


9*2 j 


! 9.6 


12.3 


12.1 


no 


Audio-Visual 


2.4 i 

j 


i 2.1 


1.9 


9.2 


< .01 


Audio-Vis with Discus- 


1.0 1 


1.2 


1.1 


5.9 


< .d 


sion 




1 








Dramatization 


2.2 


2.7 


3.6 


2.7 


m 


Art Word with Reading 


4.8 ' 


! 3.4 ' 


9.4 


8.1 


m 


Other Language Arts 


2.6 


i 1.2 


4.2 


2.6 


m 


Social Studies 


5.9 


1 5.9 


2.7 


2.8 


RS 


Science 


5.4 


2.9 


2.8 


2.5 


NS 


Total 


lOO^i 


1005^ 

i 


lOO/o 


1005; 


1 

1 



ERIC 



k 
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The distinctive features of the four methods show up clearly. Teachers 
in both Skills-Centered methods spent 25 per cent or more of their total Language 
Arts time in the use of basal readers. The Phonovisual teachers spent 17 per cent 
of their time on phonics; the other tliree groups averaged eight per cent on 
phonics. The two Language-Experience groups devoted 10 to 12 per cent to each of 
the following: e:q)erience charts, discussion, and writing. The Audio-Visual 

;.eacher averaged about 15 per cent of their time on the use of audio-visual pro- 
cedures, while the other Language-Experience teachers and the two groups of 
Skills-Centered teachers only spent one-fifth as much time in this area. The 
smarj. amount of time listed for Social Studies and Science is probably e 3 Q)lained 
by the tendency of teachers to list these under ”E 2 :perience Charts”. 

Teachers in all four methods were enco^uraged to tell and read stories to the 
children and to stimulate dxccussion and writing. The results show substantial 
allocation? of time to these activities in all methods. Sight word practice was 
slightily less used by the Phonovisual teachers, but the differences in this 
category were not significant. The use of art as a supportive activity was used 
more than twice as much by the Language-E:q)erience teachers than by the Sld.Us- 
Centered teachers. 

An analysis of variance was carried out for each of the 15 activities listed 
in the Log. Six of these differences were statistically significant, all in the 
direction consistent with a priori assunptions about the methods. These were: 
basal reader, experience charts, phonics, other reading activities, audio-'/isual 
activity, and audio-visual with discussion. 

Eight of the activities received approximately the same amount of time in 
the four methods. These were: sight word practice, story telling, discussion, 

writing, other language arts. Social Studies and Science. Discussion and writing 
showed non- significant tendencies in the direction of more euophasis in the Lan- 
giiage -Experience methods. For art work with reading there is a significant difxer- 
cnce between approaches j but not between the methods in the same approach. 

CJumnaio’ and Conclusions 

Data concerning the allocation of time in the teaching of Language Arts to 
first-grade disadvantaged urban children were collected during the investigation 
of the relative effectiveness of four methods of teaciiing reading in three racialjy 
segregated areas of New York City. Two of the methods were Skills-Centered, i.e., 
centered in Basal Readers with and without the PhonovisuflJL method of phonics 
instruction. Two of the methods were based on Language-Experience, with and without 
audio-visual supplementation. 



The f innings may be summarized as follows: 

1. The 48 teachers, required to indicate the ntmiber of minutes spent- on 
teaching Reading and the Language Arts, kept logs for two full mcnitts axid then for 
5 days of each subseqrient month to May, 19^. This study reported the percentage 
of time they spent each day on five reading activities and ten supportive lan- 
guage activities in the four Methods in the CRAFT study. 




2. Since the instructional time requirements of the project exceeded the 
city requirements, neveral months elapsed “before teachers achieved the desired 
level of time allotment to Reading ana the Language Arts. 

By means of ar in-service training program, the teachers were guided to 
increase their allocation of time to this general area as well as to emphasize 
ti" specific kinds of a^ dvities appropriate to the method of instruction to which 
tL ht heen assigned. 

4. Each group of teachers was found to emphasize the specific activities 
required by their assigned method of teaching. Statistically significant dif- 
ferences in time spent; some of them very large, were found for six of the fifteen 
kinds of instructional proced’ores included in the Log form- Eight kinds of ac- 
tivities did not shoi7 significant differences among the teaching methods. One 
activity showed a difference between the Skills -Centered an<i Language-Experience 
Approaches but not between methods. 



The City University of New York 
Division of Teacher Education 



OFFICE OF RESEAECH AND EVALUATION 
CRAFT Project 
New Daily Log Forra 



?etcher Class School Date 



Please jot down the starting time and stopping time for each activity'’ you 
employ during the day, at the completion of the activity. If there is more than 
one period for a particular heading, put down the tiroes for each period. 



Reading Activities Times in Minutes 



Basal Reader Activity 


t 

t 


f 

Experience Chart i 


Sight Word Drill 


t 


f 

Phonic Activity i 


Other Reading Activities (Specify): 


t 


Supportive Activities 


t 

t 

t 


Story telling or reading (hj^- teacher) 


t 


f 

Discussion , 


Writing 


i 



Audio-Visual activity 



A-V with intennittent discussion * 

1 

f 

Dramatization i 



Art work with reading * 

I 

Other Language Arts (Specify) , 



which have separate periods 

Soci«l Studies 



Science 



J 




